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PIETRO VANNUCCI, commonly called Perugino, was born, of very 
poor parents, in 1446, in the city of Perugia. He first studied painting under 
an artist of his native city, who, though of very inconsiderable talents, yet 
possessed himself, and infused into the mind of his pupil, a high respect for 
the noble qualities of his art, and for the talents of its more eminent pro- 
fessors. Pietro, however, soon acquired all that his master’s limited know- 
ledge could impart to him, and feeling an ardent desire to improve himself ir 
his art, he proceeded to Florence, which was at that time the great nursery of 
all the arts, and particularly of painting, and placed himself under the direé+ 
tion of Andrea Verrocchio. 
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The following groupe of a Virgin and Child, extracted from one of Pietro 
Perugipo’s pictures, now in the Royal Gallery at Florence, is in his best style, 
The picture, of which this forms the central groupe, was removed, not 
pany years back, from the Church of St. Domenico di Fiesole, and hung up ip 
the Florence Gallery, very near the well known work of the Madonna del Car- 
dellino, which was painted by Raffaello at the age of twenty. 2 
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An attentive comparison of these two pictures, must convince the spectator 
that in that of the pupil, the art of painting has advanced a step nearer towards 
perfection. The forms are more elegant in that than in the other, the expres- 
sion is more delicate, and the contours, fall less harshly on the ground, or, 
as the French express it, they are less tranchans, At the same time, there is se 
great a similarity of character between them, in the action of the figures, in 
the cast of the draperies, and, in fact, in the whole composition, that it is im- 
possible not to perceive, that they have both proceeded from a congeniality 
of taste and judgment, We subjoin an outline of Raffaello’s work. 
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This exquisite picture was painted by Raffaello, at Florence, for a person 
of the name of Lorenzo Nasi. In the year 1548, Nasi’s house was over- 
whelmed, along with many others, by an eruption of Mount St. Giorgio, and 
this work was buried among the ruins. It was afterwards taken out in frag- 
ments, and carefully rejoined. 

“If” as the Editor of the Reale Galleria di Firenze very justly observes, 
** we were to extend this comparison between Raffaello and his master, and 
pass from the Madonna del Cardellino, to the school of Athens, or even to 
the Transfiguration, we should only have the greater reason to be satisfied, 
that, however, immense the distance at which Raffaello in the end left Peru- 
gino behind him, he never once deviated from the path along which the 
latter had directed him; and that, though it is certain that the beauty and 
excellence of his works are in a great measure owing to the genius with which 

’ Nature had so bountifully gifted him, yet at the same time, it cannot be denied 
that something at least is to be attributed to the able instructions he received 
in the school of Perugino.” 





With Pietro Perugino, and Leonardo da Vinci (the notice of whom must 
be postponed to our next Number), we shall close our account of the ancient 
Italian painters. Their works, and those of their contemporaries, present 
the last glimmerings of the dry Gothic manner, which characterizes the early 
schools. Raffaello, the Pupil of Perugino, taking a hint from the powerful 
genius of Michel Angelo, soon divested his style of all the stiff minuteness, 
which had grown up with that manner, excepting only its accompanying 
merit of precision, and superadding to it, all the grace, truth, and simplicity, 
which were so eminently his own, gave a new impulse to the current of art, 
and left his great example as a land-mark, by which future artists migh 
direct their course. 
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THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 


A SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 
A TALE FROM THE ITALIAN. 


“« But I tell you my lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


** He who has the best wife, 
She’s the plague of his life !”’ 

Tue Marquis Migrano sat at breakfast in the “Prospect Chamber” 
of his Palazzo, (which overlooked the road that the travellers had taken) and 
disputed with the Marchioness as to the merits of the coffee which they were 
consuming. The “ Prospect Chamber’ was peculiarly claimed by the lord, 
as his library, and it commanded extensive views of the surrounding country, 
valley, and lake, and copse, with gardens and vineyards abundant in the fore- 
ground, and the river Po, with boats plying upwards and downwards, to and 
from the village of Benevente, in the distance. But these attractions ren- 
dered it subject to female visitation, as well as available for the pursuits of 
philosophy ; and the furniture and appointments presented a strange incon- 
gruous medley, between scientific apparatus, and the appliances of luxury or 
taste. Globes of the earth, and globes of gold fish ; architectural plans, and 
Poussin landscapes; musical and mathematical instruments, baskets of 
flowers, and specimens of ancient armour, lay huddled together ;, and, on 
one table, beside a golden clock supported by alabaster Cupids, stood what 
seemed to be a human skull, but was in fact only a cast in coloured plaster 
of that article, for the inquisition might have felt offended by such an exhibi- 
tion of the reality. In short, there was all that the Marchioness di Migrano 
cared for ; which did not go much beyond a few poodle dogs, and some por- 
phyry images, and a couple of paroquets, one screaming, one in china; and 
there was all that the Marquis used to play with, who was a savant, and 
moreover a projector, and a nobleman of virtu. And the conversation about 
the coffee arose out of a recent invention of his lordship’s, for composing 
that beverage without the assistance of the actual berry, which had been 
put into experiment for the first time, and, as he maintained, with complete 
success, on the morning to which,our history refers. 

‘‘ It is the best, madam,” said the Marquis Migrano, passionately, for 
the argument had already made some progress.—“ It is the best madam,” 
setting his cup down, as though to conclude all discussion, ‘‘I tell you it is 
the best.” 

And—* it may be very good,” replied the lady, ‘‘ but I tell you, my 
lord, I don’t like it.” 

It is the most provoking objection in all the world to take to any thing 
—that one does “not like it.” Because it is.an argument that is pro- 
verbially unanswerable—of tastes there is no d'puting.—‘ It is nothing but 
your prejudice madam—your silly prejudice—for every thing, however 
bad, that you have been accustomed to,” said the Marquis. ‘“‘ How often have 
I told you that since the beginning of the world, ninety-nine things that have 
been done have always been done wrong ?”’ 

“But the hundredth, which has been done right,” returned the Mar- 


oe “is the making of coffee with coffee berries, and not with horse- 
eans.” 
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The Marquis Migrano was many years older than his wife; and, what 
was even worse, speculation had left him little beyond the lady's jointure, to 
pay mortgage interest from year to year with, and keep his estate out of the 
hands of his creditors. Now, as he had a dearer project than the horse-beans 
already on foot, he thought it not wise to press that quarrel any further im- 
mediately ; and—‘‘ My love!” resumed his lordship accordingly, with as 
much suavity as he could afford, ‘ will you hand me that paper ?’’—pointing 
to a small map which lay rolled up within the lady's reach, and intending to 
slide, as if unintentionally, again into the discussion of the preceding evening. 

The lady Clarissa, who was trying to find out an easy posture on her 
sofa, in all that impatience and ennui, and irritability, which often attaches 
, to fine women, in fine weather, who have none but philosophers, and those 
sixty years of age to entertain them—merely answered, flouncing over for the 
hundredth time, that it was “ too much trouble to get up.” 

*Zounds madam !” exclaimed the Marquis, catching up the plan him- 
self, and driven out of all the finesse with which he meant to have led to the 
important subject. ‘Five thousand acres under water, at only twenty 
crowns an acre! Your obstinacy is perfect wickedness, I tell you we ought 
to sink our whole fortune in such a purchase.” 

** And I tell you my lord,” answered the Marchioness, “‘ that not a shil- 
ling of my jointure shall be risked upon it. Ask your cousin, the Countess 
Roselli ; she is a widow, and has money which she may do as she likes 
with.” 

This last observation conveyed more than it seemed to express, and 
referred to a question which had been mooted before. 
it “You know madam,” returned the Marquis, “ that the lady Eugenia’s 
state of mind—nay her state of health—are such as would render the mention 
of business improper.” 

** You are wrong, my lord—wrong again. You are as much duped by 
your cousin’s pretensions to grief, as by your own pretensions to know- 
ledge.” 
ee Poor creature! Her appetite fails her at dinner now,” pursued the 
Marquis, not noticing the ‘‘ base comparison” contained in the last speech. 

“Yes, but then she always eats a broiled pigeon for breakfast, you 
know,” replied his lady. 

‘* She never rests half the night.’ 

“* No, because she lies in bed all the day.” 

** Does she not weep, madam ?”’ asked the Marquis, with an air of sad- 
ness as much as solemnity. 

: ‘Yes—when she is in company. She is better, I believe, when she is 
alone.” 

** Does she not refuse all consolation ?” 

“ Of course she does, or else there must be an end of people's offering it. 
But in short, my lord——’”’ 

© And in one word, madam——”’ 

** Your cousin, the judge——”’ 

“‘ Had one of the finest phrenological heads in the universe !”’ ejaculated 
the Marquis. 

‘*He was old enough to be the Countess’s grandfather,” smiled her 
ladyship. 

“‘ He had the nose of a Secretary of State—and the eye of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer !” 

i | “ As far as I ever knew him, he was a detestable, hideous, old monster.” 
a “ And the Countess Eugenia——”’ 

** She will no more break her heart for his death, than she will let you 

waste the property that he has left her in buying a lease of the Pontine 
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marshes ; or than you will ever be able, my lord, to fatten frogs into whales, 
if you were master of all the marshes in the universe,”’ 

Notwithstanding all this, the Countess Roselli, was handsome, amiable, 
and prudent ; and the two cousins by marriage, agreed as well as two fine 
women, living in the same house, can be expected to agree. 


os 


CHAPTER III. 


“*1 have preached spoon meat to you—that a child might swallow, yet ye thrive not 2” 


His lordship, the Marquis, was going on to prove (by reference) that 
there were two hundred good reasons, why his remaining property should be 
exclusively devoted to the cultivation of frogs; and the Marchioness was 
falling back upon one reason—( marry, but that one was a very good one)— 
a woman's will—why no part of it should be applied to any such piscivorous 
purpose ; when the arrival of “ Signor Rubini,” the jeweller, from Florence, 
cut short a most amazingly connubial lecture—more connubial than cour- 
teous—about ‘“ dupes,” and “ cheats,” and “ dreams,” mistaken for dis- 
coveries ;"’ and her Excellency hurried off, to secure the cost of a new set of 
jewels, upon the third instalment, forward, of incoming rent ; the first and 
second accruing receipts having been anticipated already. 

“ And this it is,” exclaimed the Marquis, attempting to start from his 
chair, and setting his foot down plump upon the tail of an Angora cat—who 
was lying’curled round, dreaming of fighting another Angora cat—as his 
lady left the room. ‘‘ This it is to marry an ignorant woman; and to 
hold half one’s estate” (it was the half that was left too) “ subject to her 
interference !"" 

“The thing cannot be done without our both agreeing !"’ he continued ; 
which was pretty nearly as good as saying, “it could not be done at all.” 

“* There's a mine lost—a very Potosi! Besides the fame—dearer than 
riches, which shall accrue to the happy man, who has no wife, and will fall 
upon the scheme, and follow it up to execution !"’ And with that, the Marquis 
reached down an old worm-eaten tome ; and betook himself to the study 
which occupied almost as much his sleeping, as his waking hours. ‘The first 
Book of Inventions of the great ‘‘ Profundito Moonshine-a-Gabalus.”’ 

“Some there bee,” says this great writer, in his opening chapter, upon 
light and heat, which the Marquis had begun with.—‘‘ Some there bee, who 
being blynd themselves, do seek to contemn the researches of those that can 
see ; and such, are the groundlyngs who have opposed mee in my most 
clere, and admyrable project, for the concentration of phosphoric light. Lo! 
here is an urchin, wyth no other helpe than that of a bunch of stale whytynge, 
shall give the alarum to a whole alley, as tho fyre were in the same: and yet 
these scorners shall question my veracity, when I assert that I have red, three 
whole chapters, in one nyte, of the boke of Martyrs, by the lyte of a leg of 

orke.” 
¥ The Marquis raised his eyes in admiration, when he came to this point, 
for he had himself dealt in the same sort of gramarye, and had actually com- 
posed a wash, by which a man might burn his shirt upon his back, and never 
be injured in the operation. It was the meeting between Greek and Greek, 
but he struck thrice, with the fore finger of his right hand, against his fore- 
head; nodded, and read on. 

‘‘ But the more obstinate follye of these present times,” these were the 
words in which the great Profundito continued, ‘ seems to be our new part- 
nershyp, set up for fisherys in Greenland ; sending our saylors to lose their 
toes and fingers in the snow and ice of Bergen, or of Zembla, while the mul- 
titudinous frogs, which fill our ponds and ditches, at home, if their brede 
were only properly maintained, would produce an oy], I say, as abundant, and 
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more pure, than that of the whales, and other monstrous creatures, that we 
seke about for.” 

‘* Heis right,” exclaimed the Marquis, striking his forehead, with his 
whole hand, and harder than ever ;—‘‘ and yet somebody else—may Heaven 
pardon the Marchioness Migrano !—will get hold of this suggestion, and reap 
the glory of executing it.” 

‘“‘Nor is it only question,” pursued his lordship reading on rapidly, and 
betimes praying that there were no other copy of Moonshine-a-Gabalus in 
being, ‘‘ nor is it only question of the oyle; for the hinder legs of these rep- 
tiles, which afford but little blubber, should nevertheless yieid good profytt, 
being pyckled, and sent into France, where folks do gladden in, and account 
them a great daintye.” 

“ Why this very lease that I have the refusal of,” continued the Marquis, 
** would enable mee to supply Grenouillades to half the world. I should vic- 
tual three-fourths of Paris from the mere offal of my own fishery. I should, 
illuminate the city of London—feed those of Lishon, of Madrid.” And he was 
considering how far he should be able to furnish even Amsterdam with frog 
oil, or whether he might not be undersold, as the inhabitants had literally, the 
raw commodity all at their own doors, when the excellent Doctor, who had 
hunted up the maggot of Moonshine-a-Gabalus, and who, in various ways, 
made the Marquis’s turn for philosophical pursuits, subservient to his interest, 
was announced. 





SCULPTURE. 


In the sculpture room, in the late Exhibition, at the Royal Academy, 
there were not so many works of striking merit as we have witnessed on 
former occasions, yet quite enough of them to satisfy us that want of talent 
in our artists was not the cause of the deficiency. Chantrey’s exquisite busts, 
we think, were altogether missing, as well as the sublime inspirations of 
Flaxman. We had, however, great pleasure in noticing some very able works 
in the former class, by a young artist, whose name has already come honor- 
ably before the public—Mr. Behnes. His busts, and particularly that of “a 
Lady,” No 1022, evinced a correctness of eye, and delicacy of hand, not often 
to be met with. In tasteful imitation, as well as nice execution, they remind 
us forcibly of those of Chantrey, from whom Mr. Behnes has evidently taken 
ahint. The bust we have mentioned was fleshy, soft, and tender, with an 
agreeable expression, a graceful, yet simple ¢owrnure, and a skilful manage- 
ment of the masses, both in the hair and countenance. But the chief 
ornament of the room, and indeed one of the sweetest compositions imaginable, 
was a groupe of a Mother and Child, somewhat affectedly styled in the 
Catalogue “ A Madonna and Child,” by Mr. Westmacott. Nothing could 
exceed the infantine grace and maternal fondness expressed in this charming 
groupe. It was at once the beau ideal and the natural image of sympathy and 
affection. Modern sculpture, however far short it may remain, as, indeed, 
we must, in candour, confess it does, below the standard of Grecian art, in 
the heroic and sublime, in beauty of form and grandeur. of expression, has 
surely opened for itself a path unknown to the ancients, in the region of the 
affections. The proud dignity of the Apollo, and the awful majesty of the 
Jupiter may inspire the mind with feelings of exaltation, or wrap the soul in a 
dignified repose ;—the struggles of the Laocoon may excite our wonder at 
the difficulties of art the sculptor’s genius has overcome ;—but none of them 
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will ever touch the heart. Even the Venus de Medicis herself, with all her 
pretty forms, her nicely rounded shoulders, and delicately taper limbs, surely 
never once interested the feelings of the spectator. In fact, what is there in 
her beyond mere beauty to admire? Her attitude is silly and affected, her 
countenance is insipid. We look upon it, and find in it a blank—no point to 
dwell upon—no touch of feeling mingling with our own—no magnetic 
charm to rivet our affections. In our eyes, the Venus of Canova is infinitely 
its superior in sentiment, however much inferior in truth and symmetry of 
form. With all due respect, and we profess the deepest, for the sublime, the 
stupendous conceptions of the ancients, we must confess that were we com- 
pelled to choose between a total extinction of some of the most valued 
treasures of antiquity, and that of some of the brightest gems of modern sculp- 
ture, we should feel very much inclined to make a sacrifice of the former. 

We cannot close our remarks on this subject without regretting the very 
limited opportunities which our sculptors possess of bringing their works be- 
fore the public eye. May not the present want of taste for this noble and 
interesting branch of art be, in some degree, attributable to this deficiency. 
At Somerset House the painters have at least two good rooms, both as to light 
and size, while the sculptors are confined to a miserable little hole on the 
ground-floor, lighted by two side windows, so as to throw the one half of 
their works into complete shadow, and altugether so awkward and ill situated, 
that scarcely one in a hundred of those who visit the exhibition ever have the 
curiosity to peep into it. At the British Gallery there has occasionally been 
a bit of sculpture, but somehow or other that practice seems now to be laid 
aside, and there indeed there really is not room for any extensive display. We 
sincerely hope that this evil will soon be remedied ; but in the mean time, 
why might not some of the sculptures, instead of being jammed into the little 
dirty room, called the Life Academy, be carried up stairs, and placed in the 
centre of the great room, where there would be ample opportunity of viewing 
them in good lights, and where they would form an agreeable relief to the eye, 
and a valuable contrast to the surrounding pictures ? 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
TARRARE. 


On Monday last a new Opera, entitled Tarrare, the Tartar Chief, was 
performed for the first time at the English Opera House. The title, of course, 
suffices to explain that this piece is an English version of the celebrated 
Opera, by Beaumarchais, which excited so much interest at Paris, about the 
commencement of the French revolution. Beaumarchais’ Tarrare, was first 
brought out at the Academie Royale de Musique, in the year 1787. Long be- 
fore the representation of the piece, the author had read it to the Court, and 
to his private friends ; and the first performance was anxiously expected, when 
Bergasse, in the name of his client, Kornman, published the well-known 
Memoire against Beaumarchais. The latter, fearful that the publication 
might have a prejudicial influence on the fate of his Opera, exerted all his 
endeavours to postpone the representation, but the Baron de Breteuil, who at 
that time exercised sovereign control over the management of the Grand 
Opera, turned a deaf ear to his solicitations on the subject. Tarrare was 
accordingly brought forward. The original Opera is in five acts :—the four 
first were received with unqualified applause, but some disapprobation was 
manifested during the fifth. Beaumarchais, who was that evening one of the 
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audience, was for a few moments paralyzed with alarm, but soon recovering 
his presence of mind, he stood up and addressed the audience in very humble 
terms. He assured them that he considered their disapprobation perfectly 
just, that the hurry in which the piece had been brought forward, had pre- 
vented him from completing it in the manner he had intended, but that he 
should lose no time in making the alterations which the judgment of the 
public had suggested to him. In the course of a few evenings the Opera 
was again performed without the slightest change, and by an unaccount- 
able caprice of the public, it was received with the most decided appro- 
bation. It was performed about twenty or thirty nights, after which it was 
laid aside, until the year 1795, when it was revived with considerable altera- 
tions. A ballet was introduced in it, and it received the denomination of a 
melodrama. In this form it was once more re-produced on the Parisian 
stage, some half dozen years ago, where it proved very successful, owing to 
the beauty of the scenery and decorations, and, above all, the splendour of 
the ballet—thus verifying the remark made by one of the characters in this 
piece—en France, tout ra Lien pourvu qu’ on danse. 
Beaumarchais, in his address Aux Abonnés de I Opera, explains the prin- 
ciples which guided him in writing Tarrare. He says he took for his 
theme the following maxim :— 


Homme! ta grandeur sur la terre 
N’appartient point a ton état 
Elle est toute a ton caractere. 

For the exemplification of this proposition, the author exhibits two men 
in the most opposite conditions of life. The one, an Asiatic despot, possessed 
of unlimited power, and exercising it with ferocious tyranny, is unhappy 
through the consequence of his own wicked disposition. The other, a man of 
humble rank, with no advantage, save the possession of a virtuous character, 
is in the enjoyment of perfect felicity. This point of contrast being kept in 
view, a very brief sketch of the principal incidents of the story will suffice to 
shew how the author proceeds to illustrate his maxim, by bringing into con- 
tact two men of characters so naturally hostile to each other. 

The tyrant Atar, king of Ormus, envying the happiness of his general, 
Tarrare, who has risen from the ranks, and whose virtues have rendered him 
the object of public love and admiration, determines to reduce him to misery. 
He dispatches a party of his guards, in disguise, for the purpose of secretly 
carrying off Astasia, the wife of Tarrare. His project is accomplished, and 
Astasia is conveyed to the seraglio of the tyrant, who immediately becomes 
enamoured of her, and, to express his admiration of her beauty, gives her the 
name of Irza*. Tarrare supposing Astasia to have been carried off by 
pirates, repairs to the palace of Atar, and entreats, as a reward for the many 
services he has rendered to his sovereign and his country, that a squadron may 
be fitted out to enable him to pursue and execute vengeance on the destroyers 
of his happiness. To this request Atar readily accedes, but with the design of 
sacrificing the object of his hatred, and Altamor, who is to accompany Tarrare 
in his expedition, secretly receives the king’s orders to assassinate him. 
Meanwhile Calpigi, an Italian slave, the chief of the eunuchs of the seraglio, 
in gratitude to Tarrare, who has once saved his life, informs him that his wife 

is in the harem of the king. He forms the design of secretly introducing him 
to her, and for this purpose makes him assume the disguise of a mute. While 
he is communicating his intentions to Tarrare, Atar enters from the apartment 
of Astasia. His declaration of love has been received with indignation and con- 





* Beaumatchais in a note on this name, observes ‘‘ Irza signifies the finest among the 
most beautiful flowers, which in the Spring, open their leaves to the rising Sun.” 
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tempt. Raging with disappointment, and the des:re of revenge, he determines 
that Astasia shall be immediately united to one of the meanest slaves of the se- 
raglio, and fixes upon the disguised Tarrare as her destined husband. This 
circumstance of course appears calculated to facilitate the plan arranged by 
Calpigi. But Astasia, on being informed of the dreadful fate that awaits her, 
prevails on Spinette, her principal female attendant, to put on her costly orna- 
ments and her veil, and to become her representative on the introduction of 
the supposed mute. ‘Tarrare enters, and on discovering Spinette instead of 
Astasia, concludes that he has been misled respecting the fate of his wife. At 
this moment a party of the king's guards enter the apartment—Atar repenting 
of the cruel punishment to which he has doomed the lovely Astasia, has given 
orders for the immediate death of the mute—The guards discover Tarrare, and 
he is led off a prisoner. He is now condemned to suffer death for the crime 
of having entered the seraglio. The pile is raised, and every preparation 
made for his execution. Atar attends to feast his eyes with the dying agonies 
of the unfortunate Tarrare, who is led on in chains. He acknowledges the 
offence for which he is about to suffer, but he informs Atar that his wife, 
for whose sake he had been induced to commit it, is not, as he supposed, a 
captive in the seraglio; and that Irza is not Astasia. The enraged Atar 
directs Irzato be immediately conducted to his presence. Her veil is raised 
Tarrare recognizes his wife, and both are condemned to perish immediately 
on the burning pile. But the intended execution is suddenly interrupted; the 
soldiery and the people force an entrance into the palace, and demand the 
liberation of Tarrare, whom the Oracle of the Temple of Bramah has pro- 
claimed as the leader destined to head the Persian forces who are assembling 
to oppose the invasion of the Christians. Tarrare, whose respect for the laws 
and love of order induce him to condemn this insurrection, having prevailed 
on the rebels to return to their allegiance, intercedes with the sovereign 
for their pardon. Atar, in the mean time, disdaining to owe his safety to Tar- 
rare, plunges a dagger into his own breast, and Tarrare is by the} unani- 
mous voice of the people raised to the throne of Ormus. 

The progress of the story, as above described, is preserved with little or 
no variation in the Opera now produced on our stage. Indeed the only 
material change occurs in the catastrophe, where Atar, instead of the tragical 
fate to which he is doomed in the original piece, is, by a sudden and not very 
probable transition, brought to repentance, and by way of atoning for all his 
tyrannical persecutions, raises ‘Tarrare to honours and dignities. 

Besides the political and moral maxims, for which Tarrare was avowedly 
intended as a vehicle, the author had in view to present to the public, a piece 
formed according to the rules which he conceived to be indispensible ia the 
construction of a genuine Opera. Beaumarchais, in the address to which we 
have already alluded, explains at length his opinions on this subject. They 
are, it must be acknowledged, just in principle, though we doubt whether, 
if rigidly carried into practice, they would have the effect of producing better 
Operas than those which have been composed without the aid of any such 
theories. His chief objection against the composers of his day, was, that in- 
stead of confining themselves to the task of imparting harmonious expres- 
sion to the text of the dramatist, they completely obscured his meaning, by 
their extravagant use of the resovrces of musical science, thus rendering 
merely a secondary object, that which should naturally hold the first rank in 
dramatic representation. He mentions the discussions he held on the subject 
with the late Salieri, the composer of Tarrare, who, he observes, was born a 
poet, while he himself was in some degree a musician. Salieri concurred 
in his ideas, and, above all, expressed his conviction of the propriety of simpli- 
fying recitative, and reducing it as nearly as possible to the style of ordinary 
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speech ; but he observed that the human voice in speaking, riseg‘and falls by 
minute gradations, which it is almost impossible to seize, and which are, 
moreover, inconsistent with the rules of vocal composition, which admit of 
no other intervals than those of the diatonic and chromatic scales. It is 
certainly to be regretted that Salieri, in compliance with the wishes of Beau- 
marchais, sacrificed many beauties with which he had intended to enrich his 
Opera. The music, though remarkable throughout for its genuine truth of ex- 
pression, and its correct adaptation to the characters and situations of the 
drama, occasionally, at least in the recitative, and single songs, becomes 
languid, and borders on insipidity. This fault, though perhaps not strikingly 
obvious at the period when it was composed, renders it in some measure un- 
satisfactory, to ears accustomed to the high colouring and florid ornament 
of Operas of more modern date. ‘Tarrare is subject to another disadvantage. 
A considerable portion of the music, to those who now listen to it for the first 
time, is divested of some share of its freshness and originality, through the free 
use that has been made of it, at various times, by the manufacturers of En- 
glish Operas. Kelly, for instance, thought proper to appropriate to himself 
one of the finest choruses of Salieri’s Opera, for the purpose of introducing it, 
along with other plagiarisms, into his melo-drama of Blue Beard. ‘The cho- 
ruses, and other concerted pieces, in which Salieri has most freely availed 
himself of the use of instrumentation, are, generally speaking, to our taste, the 
best parts of the music of Tarrare. There is, however, one song which deserves 
to be particularly distinguished ; namely, the romance which is sung by Cal- 
pigi at a festival, which, by the King’s command, he prepares for the enter- 
tainment of Astasia, during her captivity in the seraglio. It has long beena 
favourite in France, where, on the first production of Tarrare, its popularity 
almost rendered it a national song. 

The music, like the text of Tarrare, has undergone various modifications, 
Salieri, himself transformed it into an Italian Opera under the title of 4rur Ré 
d’Ormus. It has also been adapted to the German stage, and was a great 
favourite of the Emperor Joseph II *. 

The Opera, was originally preceded by a prologue, in which the author 
introduced, what he calls, the shadows of all his principal characters, for the 
purpose, as he said, of enabling the audience at once, to comprehend the na- 
ture of the piece, without the aid of those explanations, which tend to weary 
the spectator, and to retard the action of the drama. 

This prologue, as well as the Opera, was set to music by Salieri, but 
it was not thought advisable long to continue its performance. 

The manner in which Tarrare is got up at the English Opera House, is 
very creditable to those who have superintended its production. It is a gra- 
tifying proof of the improving taste of the English public, that our theatrical 
managers, find it their interest to bring forward the works of men of genius, 
in preference to the insipid and common-place trash, which has so often ap- 
peared under the denomination of new Operas. 

Mr. Braham, as Tarrare, and Miss Paton, as Ninetta, (the Spinette of 
Beaumarchais’ Opera) left nothing to be wished for in the execution of the 
music allotted to their respective characters. Mr. H. Phillips, toc, was a 
very efficient representative of the tyrant Atar. A young lady made her first 
appearance in the character of Astasia, but her performance was of so very 
indifferent a description, that we shall abstain from offering any comment 
on it. 

It is our intention to present to our readers a few extracts from the 
music of Tarrare. We shall begin with the romance sung by Calpigi, to 


* See the Notice of Salieri in the Parthenon, No. 7. 
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which we have before alluded, and in which he gives a merry account of his 
life and adventures. The French words of the first stanza are inserted along 
with the music*. The song terminates abruptly, for on Calpigi pro- 
nouncing the name of Tarrare, Atar rises in a fit of fury, and draws a 
poi to stab him—Astasia faints, and the festival is broken up. 


* The English verses do not resemble the original, and there is good reason for the devi- 
ation. The substitution however, might have been improved, if not in poetic merit, at least in 
grammatical precision. The following is the commencement of the romance, sung at the 
Lyceum, as far as we could collect the words, for the book of the Opera is not yet printed. 


1 was a dashing gay young fellow, 

But sometimes got a little mellow, 

Which often chanced the case to be, 
Ahi! povero Calpigi. 

I took a wife to keep me steady, 

For that I found her always ready, 

But she could drink as wale me 


Ahi! povero Calpigi. 
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